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INTRODUCTION 


A.  PURPOSE 

The  United  States  Travel  Service,  in  an  effort  to  more  effectively 
supply  travel  data  to  the  industry, has  prepared  a  monthly  analysis 
of  foreign  visitor  arrivals  to  the  United  States. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

Specifically,  the  report  was  designed  to  meet  the  following 
objectives : 

(1)  Assimilation  of  available  travel  market  data  from 
other  U.S.  Government  agencies,  government  tourist 
offices  of  other  countries  and  international  travel 
associations . 

(2)  Analysis  of  statistical  material  highlighting  trends 
and  significant  events. 

C.  METHODOLOGY,  SCOPE,  LIMITATIONS 

(1)   Foreign  Visitor  Arrivals  to  the  U.S. 

Data  on  arrivals  are  based  upon  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  tabulations  of  Forms  1-94, 
a  document  which  visitors  to  the  United  States 
are  required  to  complete. '  In  addition,  tabulations 
of  Forms  SW-434  are  included  in  the  figures  for 
Mexico  so  as  to  reflect  all  visitors  from  Mexico, 
excluding  border  crossers.   Data  on  Canadian  arrivals 
is  provided  by  Statistics  Canada. 

The  business  category  includes  B-l  visa  holders. 

The  pleasure  category  includes  B-2  visa  holders. 

The  transit  category  includes  C-l  (aliens  in  transit) 

visa  holders  and  C-4  (transit  without  visa)  holders. 

The  student  group  includes  F-l  and  F-2  (students  and 

their  families)  visa  holders.   The  categories  reflect 

the  definition  of  a  "tourist"  as  defined  by  the  official 

governmental  tourist  organization,  the  International  Union 

of  Official  Travel  Organizations  and  by  the  tourism  committee 

of  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 


(2)   International  Travel  Market  of  Selected  Countries 

Data  for  this  section  are  the  result  of  many  contributors, 
primarily  international  organizations  such  as  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) ,  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations  (IUOTO) ,  the 
United  States  Travel  Service  (USTS)  both  here  and  abroad,  and 
national  tourist  offices  of  various  foreign  governments.   In 
addition,  data  from  private  industry  studies  on  tourism  are 
included  in  this  publication. 

D.   CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

We  hope  that  the  users  of  this  information  will  keep  USTS 
informed  of  its  usefulness.   We  would  appreciate  any 
comments  on  either  the  form  or  content  of  the  data  and  any 
suggestions  on  how  USTS  might  improve  its  data  and  analytical 
services  to  the  industry. 


FOREIGN  VISITOR 
ARRIVALS  TO  THE  U.S. 


Highlights  of  Foreign  Visitor  Arrivals  to  the  U. S. --October  and 
First  10  Months  1975 

October  1975 

International  travel  (arrivals  from  overseas  countries,  Mexico  and 
Canada)  to  the  U.S.  during  the  month  of  October  1975  was  off 
slightly  from  the  same  period  in  1974.   According  to  preliminary 
estimates,  arrivals  totaled  1.14  million  in  October,  0.7%  less  than 
the  1.15  million  foreign  visitors  of  October  1974. 

October  1975  October  1974         %  Change 

Overseas  296,100  311,099  -  4.8% 

Mexico  145,739  138,357  +  5.3 

Canada  700,000(e)  699,899  0.0 

TOTAL  1,141,839  1,149,355  -  0.7% 

Of  this  total,  296,100  (or  26%  of  total  arrivals)  came  from  overseas 
countries,  registering  a  4.8%  decline  from  October  1974. 

Europe,  in  spite  of  continuing  economic  troubles  and  for  the  third 
time  this  year,  sent  a  higher  monthly  volume  of  travelers  to  the  U.S. 
European  arrivals  in  October  numbered  138,911--a   6.1%  increase  over 
October  a  year  ago.   This  favorable  development  was  supported  by  the 
improved  arrival   figures  for  two  of  USTS1  major  European  market 
countries:   travel  from  Germany  was  up  7.57c  in  October,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  19.47o  more  visitors  during  this  month. 
Travel  from  France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  down  6.1%  in  October. 

During  October,  arrivals  from  USTS'  new  market  countries  in  Europe 
appeared  as  follows:   Italy,  down  4.8%;  Switzerland,  up  1.2%; 
Netherlands,  up  16.27.;  and  Belgium,  down  12.07,. 

One  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  decrease  evidenced  in  total  arrivals 
from  overseas  countries  during  October  was  the  decline  seen  in 
South  American  visitation--down  12.5%  from  October  1974.   USTS' 
two  new  South  American  market  countries,  however,  showed  increases 
in  arrivals  during  this  month;  visitors  from  Brazil  rose  15.07,,  and 
Venezuelan  arrivals  were  up  10.97,  over  the  1974  October  figures. 

Asian  travel,  primarily  reflecting  a  22.5%  drop  in  travel  from  Japan, 
was  14.0%  below  the  1974  October  level.   The  unfavorable  October 
figure  for  Japanese  arrivals  was  the  first  such  monthly  decline 
witnessed  since  April  of  this  year. 

Australia,  the  remaining  USTS  new  market  country,  supplied  8.17. 
more  arrivals  than  during  October  1974  and  was  the  primary  reason 
why  total  arrivals  from  Oceania  countries  showed  a  5.0%  increase 
during  October  1975. 


Mexican  visitors  to  the  U.S.  totaled  145,739,  representing  an 
increase  of  5.3%  over  October  1974  and  the  seventh  such  monthly 
increase  in  arrivals  from  Mexico  in  1975. 

Arrivals  to  the  U.S.  from  Canada  during  October  were  estimated 
(according  to  preliminary  data)  at  700,000,  a  level  relatively 
unchanged  from  the  1974  October  total. 

First  10  Months  1975 

During  the  first  10  months  of  America's  Bicentennial  celebration, 
the  U.S.  was  host  to  13.7  million  visitors  from  overseas  countries, 
Mexico  and  Canada. 

1st  10  Months  1975    1st  10  Months  1974    %  Change 

Overseas  3,095,417  3,113,537  -  0.6% 

Mexico  1,750,125  1,573,406  +11.2 

Canada  8,843,624  7,721,749  +14.5 

TOTAL  13,689,166  12,408,692  +10.3% 

With  respect  to  arrivals  from  overseas  countries,  during  the  first 
10  months  of  1975,   the  U.S.  received  18,120  fewer  arrivals  than 
during  the  comparable  1974  10 -month  period,  resulting  in  a  slight 
0.6%  decline. 

The  major  contributor  to  this  overall  decrease  in  overseas  arrivals 
was  the  decline  evidenced  in  travel  from  Europe- -down  3.9%  from  the 
1974  period.   Arrivals  from  the  major  USTS  European  markets--U.K. , 
Germany  and  France—declined  3.3%,  2.7%,  and  7.3%,  respectively. 
In  a  like  manner,  visitation  was  down  also  from  the  USTS  new  market 
countries  during  the  first  10  months  of  1975. 

Arrivals  were  down  from  Switzerland  (down  3.5%),  Italy  (down  9.2%), 
and  Belgium  (down  6.0%).   Of  these  new  markets,  the  Netherlands  alone 
sent  an  increased  number  of  arrivals  to  the  U.S.,  up  3.67,  during  the 
10-month  period. 

Brazil  and  Venezuela  each  showed  healthy  increases  in  arrivals  during 
the  January  through  October  period,  with  15.57,  and  12.67,  more 
visitors,  respectively. 

Asian  travel  to  the  U.S.  was  up  approximately  3.47,  during  the  first 
10  months  of  this  year.    Japan,  accounting  for  75%  of  total  Asian 
arrivals,  improved  its  arrivals  position  by  1.1%  over  the  previous 
10-month  period. 

In  a  similar  manner,  Australia,  which  commands  a  657,  share  to  total 
arrivals  from  Oceania,  also  showed  an  improved  visitor  total  during 
the  first  10  months  of  1975--up  4.7%. 


Mexican  arrivals  during  this  period  numbered  1,750,125,  a  gain  of 
11.27°  from  the  previous  year. 

Canadian  visitors  during  the  period  between  January  and  October  1975 
reached  8 , 843 , 624--up  14.5%.   This  total,  with  two  months  left  in 
1975,  is  already  ahead  of  the  total  1974  12-month  count  for 
Canadian  arrivals  to  the  U. S. --8,664,619. 

Based  upon  these  preliminary  10 -month  statistics,  it  appears  that 
USTS'  forecasted  total  for  arrivals  to  the  U.S.  during  calendar  year 
1975  will  be  realized.   Specifically,  by  the  year's  end,  the  U.S. 
should  receive  some  15.7  million  total  international  visitors.   Of 
this  number,  Canadian  arrivals  will  account  for  approximately 
10  million;  Mexico,  2.1  million;  and  overseas  countries  3.6  million. 

NOTE:   Actual  Canadian  arrival  statistics  for  October  1975  will  be 
available  in  the  November  1975  Summary  and  Analysis  of  International 
Travel  to  the  U.S. 
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CHART  1 

OVERSEAS  ARRIVALS  BY  PURPOSE  OF  TRIP 
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CHART    2 

FOREIGN  VISITOR  ARRIVALS  BY  REGION 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  MARKET  OF  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


INTRODUCTION 

This  month's  issue  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  international 
travel  market  in  1976,  worldwide  and  specifically  with  respect  to 
travel  to  and  from  the  U.S. 

The  analysis  consists  of  three  major  sections:   (1)  the  growth  in 
international  tourism,  both  in  total  and  to  the  U.S.;  (2)  changing 
characteristics  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  U.S.;  and  (3)  factors 
influencing  foreign  travel  in  1976.   Through  examination  of  these 
areas,  a  composite  picture  of  international  travel  to  the  U.S.  in 
1976  is  developed. 

International  Tourism  Growth 

During  the  most  recent  10-year  period  for  which  actual  statistics 
are  available  (1964-1974),  the  world  international  travel  market 
has  been  growing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  nearly  TL   in  terms 
of  visitor  arrivals  and  nearly  12%  in  terms  of  tourist  spending. 

Similary,  international  travel  to  the  U.S.  has  been  growing 
during  this  period,  but  at  a  somewhat  faster  rate  relative  to 
the  market  as  a  whole:   over  97o  per  year  in  terms  of  arrivals  and 
nearly  14%  in  terms  of  tourist  spending.   Consequently,  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  world  market  in  terms  of  arrivals  has  increased  from 
6.1%  in  1964  to  6.7%  in  1974  and  13.6%  to  16.7%  in  terms  of 
tourist  dollars. 

In  terms  of  absolute  numbers,  the  world  arrivals  nearly  doubled 
during  the  1964  to  1974  period,  from  108  million  in  1964  to  209 
million  in  1974  while  arrivals  to  the  U.S.  more  than  doubled, 
from  6.6  million  arrivals  in  1964  to  14.1  million  in  1974. 
Similary,  while  worldwide  international  tourism  receipts  tripled 
between  1964  and  1974  from  $9.6  billion  to  $29  billion,  inter- 
national tourist  spending  in  the  U.S.  grew  more  than  3k   times-- 
from  $1.3  billion  in  1964  to  $4.8  billion  in  1974. 

1976  Forecast  -  General 

In  1976,  this  favorable  growth  trend  is  expected  to  continue 
worldwide;  and  at  an  accelerated  pace  with  respect  to  the  U.S., 
thereby  increasing  this  Nation's  share  of  the  total  world  market. 
Specifically,  with  respect  to  arrivals,  our  share  is  expected  to 
increase  nearly  one  full  point  over  1974,  equaling  7%%,  and  our 
share  of  world  tourism  spending  is  expected  to  increase  more  than 
one  full  point  over  1974,  equaling  17.9%--the  highest  share  ever 
recorded  for  the  U.S. 
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In  terms  of  actual  volume,  it  is  estimated  that  the  world  market 
will  total  241  international  visitor  arrivals  who  will  spend 
approximately  $37  billion  on  their  travels.   Of  these  totals, 
18.1  million  foreign  visitors  are  expected  to  travel  to  the 
U.S.  in  1976,  contributing  approximately  $6.6  billion  to  the 
U.S.  economy. 

Changing  Characteristics  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 

As  the  volume  and  composition  of  international  tourists  visiting 
the  U.S.  changes  over  the  years,  so  does  the  profile  of  these 
visitors  change.   Several  characteristics  of  the  foreign  tourists 
which  we  can  expect  in  1976  will  be  markedly  different  from 
characteristics  attributable  to  foreign  visitors  of  previous  years 

For  example,  there  has  been  a  trend  over  the  past  few  years  in 
certain  major  European  countries  for  a  more  middle-  and  lower-clas: 
travel  group  to  make  its  presence  felt.   With  national  and  per 
capita  incomes  rising,  international  travel  is  no  longer  an 
exclusive,  discretionary  item  affordable  only  to  the  rich.   In 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  instance,  "...the  swing  toward  the 
working-class  traveler,  jetting  away  towards  his  holiday  in 
the  sun--or  to  visit  his  cousins  in  America--has  been  developing 
for  the  last  ten  years."  With  the  onslaught  of  the  economic 
recession  in  Europe  and  England,  apparently  the  higher-level 
socio-economic  groups  have  been  harder  hit  than  their  middle- 
and  lower-class  counterparts,  for  this  massive  swing  toward 
working-class  areas  of  Britain  becoming  the  principal  markets 
for  leisure  travel  has  accelerated  in  the  past  12  months.   This 
trend  is  also  likely  to  continue  next  year. 

Related  also  to  this  move  toward  a  more  working-class  travel 
market  in  overseas  areas  is  the  developing  trend  for  a  larger 
charter  and  tour-group  market.   More  affordable  and  requiring 
little  individual  travel  expertise,  these  pre-arranged  trips 
are  proliferating  among  the  low-cost  tourism  markets  of 
various  countries.   These  inexpensive  means  of  partaking  in 
travel  to  the  U.S.  are  becoming  even  more  attractive  in  these 
economically  trying  times,  and  the  growth  of  charter/tour 
travel  to  America  is  expected  to  continue. 

With  the  exception  of  Mexican  visitors,  there  is  also  a  trend 
toward  smaller  traveling  parties  visiting  the  U.S.   This  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  traveler' s  inclusion  in  a  tour  group; 
it  relates  instead  to  companionship  during  his/her  visit  to 
America.   It  appears,  according  to  market  studies,  that 
traveling  units  consisting  of  two  persons—usually  couples- 
are  increasingly  characterizing  foreign  arrivals  from  several 
countries . 
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Consistent  with  this  travel  development,  it  is  evident  that  women 
are  increasingly  dominating  the  foreign  travel  market.   This  is 
especially  true  for  travel  from  our  two  major  suppliers  of  foreign 
tourists  —  Canada  and  Mexico- -which ,  in  fact,  now  consists  of  more 
female  than  male  visitors. 

It  is  also  evident  that  visitors  from  Canada  and  Mexico  are 
increasingly  better-educated  than  their  predecessors.   This  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  rising  proportions  of  university- 
educated  Canadians  and  Mexicans  who  visit  the  U.S.  each  year. 

A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  travelers  from  Mexico  and  Canada 
will  also  likely  travel  by  air  transportation  in  visiting  the  U.S. 
in  the  years  to  come.   Although  air  travel  from  Canada  will 
probably  not  constitute  the  share  of  total  arrivals  as  was  the 
case  during  the  fuel  shortage  of  1974,  it  is  expected  that  this 
mode  of  travel  will  continue  on  the  upswing.   This  will  be 
especially  true  for  Canadians  visiting  long-haul  U.S.  destinations 
in  the  South—such  as  Florida— availing  shorter  travel  times  and, 
consequently,  more  actual  fun  and  relaxation  time.   Conversely, 
Mexicans  are  also  tending  to  "discover"'  the  airplane  as  a  time- 
saving  means  of  traveling  to  the  U.S.   Additionally,  the  status 
appeal  of  air  travel  is  undoubtedly  enhancing  this  increase  in 
both  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Pleasure  travel  is  also  on  the  rise,  increasing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  is  business-oriented  travel  to  the  U.S.   As  the  number  of 
vacation  weeks  available  to  workers  all  over  the  world  keeps 
increasing,  the  U.S.  can  expect  to  receive  even  greater  proportions 
of  "pleasure-seekers." 

Factors  Influencing  Foreign  Travel  in  1976 

Just  as  changing  social  and  economic  conditions  in  other  nations 
over  the  past  years  have  altered  the  profiles  of  visitors  to  the 
U.S.,  several  socio-economic  factors  can  be  expected  to  affect  ' 
the  volume  and  type  of  travel  to  the  U.S.  in  1976.   Six  major 
influencing  elements  which  should  be  considered  are:   (1)  inflation; 
(2)  unemployment;  (3)  changes  in  savings/consumption;  (4)  exchange 
rates;  (5)  energy/fuel  availability;  and  (6)  the  attraction  of  the 
Bicentennial  celebration. 

The  effects  of  inflation  on  tourism  from  a  particular  country  can 
be  seen  to  have  three  major  aspects.   First,  domestic  inflation 
within  a  foreign  nation  has  obvious  impact  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  country's  consumers.   Secondly,  the  rising  cost  of  trans- 
portation, the  means  which  the  potential  overseas  visitor  utilizes 
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in  traveling  to  the  U.S.,  will  possibly  cause  some  foreign  citizens 
to  continue  to  balk  at  purchasing  a  trans-oceanic   fare  to  visit 
the  U.S.   These  two  aspects  of  price  and  inflation  may  be  somewhat 
negated  by  possible  wage  increases,  slowing  inflation  rates,  the 
rising  tendency  for  large  numbers  of  experienced  travelers  to 
no  longer  consider  travel  as  a  discretionary  expenditure,  but 
instead  as  an  accepted,  necessary  part  of  their  family  budget,  and 
the  increased  availability  of  package  tours  to  the  U.S.   The 
third  consideration  of  possible  travel -influencing  effects  of 
existing  inflationary  trends  is  the  favorable  situation  which 
will  exist  next  year  in  the  price  level  of  goods  and  services 
in  the  U.S.  vis-a-vis  the  relatively  high  price  levels  in  many 
other  countries.   Inflation  in  the  U.S.  will  be  considerably 
lower  than  will  be  the  case  in  most  other  nations,  making  travel 
and  accompanying  purchases  in  the  U.S.  a  "good  buy"  compared  to 
other  foreign  markets.   (Fuel  costs  outside  the  U.S.,  for  example, 
are  much  higher  than  our  domestic  fuel  costs.) 

The  second  major  economic  aspect  to  be  considered  as  a  possible 
deterrent  to  foreign  travel  to  the  U.S.  is  unemployment . 
Unemployment,  which  oftentimes  reflects  the  economic  well-being 
of  a  nation,  is  at  the  highest  level  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
in  some  industrialized  countries  but  is  expected  to  decline  during 
the  last  half  of  1976. 

The  third  factor  which  could  affect  the  demand  for  foreign  tourism 
is  directly  related  to  the  previous  two  considerations.   Changes 
in  savings  and  consumption  patterns  could  not  only  affect  travel 
plans  among  residents  of  other  countries,  but  also  influence  the 
degree  and  direction  of  possible  economic  improvements  in  those' 
nations.   Worldwide,  real  disposable  incomes  are  being  considerably 
increased  this  year  by  discretionary  fiscal  stimuli,  and  over  the 
next  12  months,  prices  may  decelerate  more  sharply  than  wages. 
There  could,  therefore,  be  a  substantial  increase  in  personal 
consumption.   However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  precautionary 
savings  could  remain  at  a  considerable  level,  given  the  present 
employment  situation. 

The  fourth  variable  shown  here  is  the  exchange  rates  consideration. 
The  strength  of  foreign  currencies  against  the  U.S.  dollar  on  the 
world  monetary  market  during  1976  could  have  an  impact  on  both 
travel  and  tourism  expenditures  in  the  U.S.   Although  1975  has 
seen  periods  in  which  the  dollar  rose  on  the  international  scale, 
recent  setbacks  may  cause  the  dollar  to  further  decline  in  value 
on  international  markets.   The  impact  of  such  dollar-value 
declines  would  be  to  discourage  Americans  from  traveling  abroad, 
since  their  money  would  buy  less  in  countries  in  which  currencies 
rose  against  the  dollar;  and  encourage  citizens  of  these  same 
foreign  nations  to  travel  to  the  U.S.,  since  their  currencies 
would  increase  in  purchasing  power  here. 
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Related  also  to  the  inflation  and  consumption  considerations,  the 
availability  of  fuel/energy  will  primarily  affect  travel  to  the 
U.S.  from  Canada  and  Mexico  in  1976.   The  degree  of  travel  from 
overseas  countries,  which  depends  primarily  on  air  transportation, 
will  also  be  affected  by  energy  availability  with  regard  to 
aircraft  fuel.   Fortunately,  no  significant  fuel  shortage  is 
presently  forecasted  for  next  year.   Hopefully  energy  availability 
will  remain  stable;  fuel  prices  will  undergo  no  major  increases 
next  year;  and  travel  will  not  be  depressed  as  was  the  case  during 
the  energy  crisis  of  1974. 

The  last  factor  considered  here  is  the  expected  attraction  of 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  on  foreign  travel  to  the  U.S. 
in  1976.   The  drawing  power  of  these  events  is  expected  to  be 
a  positive  factor  particularly  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Japan. 

While  these  socio-economic  considerations  by  no  means  complete 
the  list  of  variables  which  could  affect  the  demand  for  travel 
to  the  U.S.,  they  do  constitute  major  factors  which,  in  the 
past,  have  had  an  impact  on  the  growth  in  travel  to  this  country 
and  most  probably  will  have  an  impact  on  travel  to  the 
United  States  during  1976. 

1976  Country  Forecasts 

The  next  series  of  charts  will  focus  specifically  on  the  expected 
volume  of  travel  to  the  U.S.  from  individual  countries  in  1976. 

As  seen  in  Chart  5  (Major  Tourist  Generating  Countries, 
Arrivals  1975,  1976),  Canada  and  Mexico,  the  two  most  important 
tourist-generators  for  the  U.S.,  are  expected  to  continue  to  not 
only  supply  the  U.S.  with  increasing  volumes  of  visitors,  but 
also  to  represent  the  largest  country  growth  rates  in  1976. 

Specifically,  in  1976,  11.7  million  arrivals  are  expected  from 
Canada  and  2.5  million  arrivals  from  Mexico,  representing  increases 
of  177o  and  197°  respectively  over  1975.   This  177,  rise  expected 
in  Canadian  arrivals  is  particularly  noteworthy  when  viewed  with 
the  unusually  high  157,  rise  in  Canadian  travel  to  the  U.S.  in 
1975  and  the  fact  that  the  average  annual  growth  rate  of 
Canadian  travel  to  the  U.S.  over  the  past  ten  years  (1964-1974) 
averaged  about  seven  percent. 

These  anticipated  1976  growth  rates  for  Canada  and  Mexico  are  a 
function  of  economic  factors,  proximity  and  potential  drawing 
power  of  the  Bicentennial. 
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While  Canada' s  economy  is  currently  facing  difficulties  in  the  form 
of  high  unemployment  (7.5%),  a  relatively  large  international  trade 
deficit  and  cutbacks  in  government  spending,  a  moderate  recovery  in 
productivity  growth,  an  expected  five  percent  growth  in  real 
output,  lower  inflation  (down  to  8%  to  970)  and  the  improved 
American  economy  are  all  expected  to  aid  the  Canadian  economy 
toward  recovery  in  1976.   Similarly,  the  Mexican  economy  is 
expected  to  improve  as  the  U.S.  economy  strengthens.   An 
expected  real  growth  rate  of  four  percent  and  lower  inflation 
are  factors  favoring  increased  incomes  for  travel. 

The  various  U.S.  Bicentennial  festivals/attractions 
appear  to  offer  significant  potential  for  motivating  additional 
Canadian  travel.   Findings  of  a  recently  completed  USTS  survey 
indicated  that  one  aspect  of  the  American  "birthday  party"  which 
would  be  appealing  to  Canadians  is  its  festive  atmosphere,  which 
would  enable  Canadians  to  feel  involved  with  the  celebrations, 
and  perhaps  recapture  the  "good  feeling"  recalled  from  Canada' s 
Centennial.   In  addition,  the  peak  which  occurred  in  American 
travel  to  Canada  during  Canada's  Centennial  Celebration  in  1967 
(EXPO  ' 67)  provides  another  input  for  our  1976  Canadian  travel 
forecast. 

As  indicated  in  Chart  6,  the  effect  of  EXPO  '67  on  international  travel  to 
Canada  during  1967  is  evident.   Both  total  and  American  travel 
to  Canada  showed  dramatic  increases  that  year.   It  is  estimated 
that  this  celebration  caused  the  annual  growth  rate  in  arrivals 
to  Canada  to  rise  approximately  147o  more  than  would  have  occurred 
without  the  event--in  essence,  drawing  some  two  million  additional 
visitors  in  1967.   While  the  U.S.  will  not  have  one  major, 
tourist-attracting  event  such  as  was  the  case  in  EXPO  '67,  the 
many  and  varied  Bicentennial  events  scheduled  throughout  the 
Nation  next  year  have  the  potential  to  exert  a  similar  type  of 
influence  on  potential  foreign  visitors—particularly  in  our 
neighboring  countries  of  Mexico  and  Canada. 

Travel  from  Japan,  which  has  begun  its  economic  recovery,  is 
expected  to  reach  900,000  arrivals,  8.3%  more  than  the  1975 
level.   In  addition  to  economic  reasons  are  the  added  considerations 
of  established  travel  patterns  to  the  U.S.  for  both  business  and 
vacation,  the  fad/ status  symbol  of  traveling  to  Hawaii,  and  the 
predominance  of  group  tours  to  U.S.  destinations,  the  preferred 
method  for  Japanese  vacation  travel. 

With  respect  to  the  European  countries  identified  (United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Benelux,  and  Switzerland),  while  still 
affected  to  a  large  extent  by  Europe's  economic  difficulties  in 
1974  and  1975,  some  are  expected  to  begin  recovery  in  1976. 
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Even  in  European  countries  in  which  the  economic  situation  is 
not  expected  to  move  toward  recovery  until  late  1976  or  1977, 
the  need  for  relaxation  and  holidays  occurs.   There  is  an 
increasing  body  of  information  which  suggests  that  tourism  is 
no  longer  a  "luxury  item"  but  a  "standard  requirement"  which 
the  prevailing  economic  situation  only  partially  affects. 
The  U.S.  appears  to  be  becoming  more  cost  competitive  vis-a- 
vis other  tourist  destinations,  particularly  relative  to 
Europe,  due  to  lower  inflation  rates  in  the  U.S.  and 
depreciation  of  the  dollar  against  several  European  currencies. 

With  respect  to  South  America,  the  importance  of  Brazil  and 
Venezuela  as  tourist-generators  for  the  U.S.  is  also  shown  in 
this  table  in  the  expected  significant  increases  in  travel  from 
these  two  nations.   Brazil,  in  particular,  is  expected  to 
continue  its  rapid  economic  growth  in  the  years  to  come  and 
is  expected  to  generate  118,000  arrivals  in  1976  (4-16. 8%  over 
1975)   Similarly,  arrivals  from  Venezuela  are  expected  to 
reach  111,000  or +12%  over  1975. 

Moving  to  the  dollar  side  of  the  United  States'  tourism  forecast, 
shown  in  Chart  7  (Major  Tourist  Generating  Countries,  Receipts 
1975,  1976)  are  the  travel  receipts  expected  in  1975  and  1976, 
again  with  an  individual  country  breakdown  for  the  major  tourist 
market  for  the  U.S.   As  indicated,  Canada  and  Mexico  are  expected 
to  remain  as  the  two  largest  spenders  of  tourist  dollars  in  the 
U.S.,  accounting  for  $1.87  billion  and  $1.65  billion,  respectively, 
during  1976.   Japan  also  will  rank  high  as  its  tourists  spend  over 
$508  million  during  their  1976  trips  to  the  U.S.   Expenditures  of 
visitors  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France  are  expected 
to  increase  six  percent,  ten  percent  and  five  percent,  respectively 
over  the  1975  totals.   The  increasing  monetary  importance  of 
Australian,  Venezuelan,  and  Brazilian  visitors  is  also  evidenced 
in  this  forecast. 

Viewing  the  1976  distributions  of  arrivals  and  receipts  by  major 
geographic  area,  several  interesting  relationships  appear.   Canada, 
although  accounting  for  657Q  of  the  18.1  million  visitors  expected 
near  year,  will  contribute  only  28%  of  the  total  $6.58  billion 
international  tourism  receipts.   The  clues  to  this  disparity  are, 
of  course,  the  lower  per  capita  expenditure  rate  (only  $160),  the 
higher  degree  of  personal  auto  travel  and  the  shorter  duration  of 
trips  on  the  average. 

Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  seen  to  contribute  one-fourth 
of  total  receipts  in  1976,  even  though  Mexican  arrivals  will 
account  for  only  14%  of  total  visitors.   Mexican  tourists  are 
relatively  higher  per  capita  spenders,  estimated  to  spend  about 
$660  each  on  trips  in  the  U.S.  in  1976--over  four  times  the 
expenditures  of  the  average  Canadian  visitor. 
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Similarly,  the  relatively  higher  per  capita  spending  of  Japanese 
tourists  in  the  U.S.  (estimated  at  about  $564)  is  also  shown. 
Even  though  Japan  will  be  the  source  for  only  five  percent  of 
total  arrivals  to  the  U.S.  in  1976,  expenditures  by  these  visitors 
will  account  for  eight  percent  of  total  receipts. 

In  a  brief  examination  of  the  1976  forecasted  U.S.  citizen 
departures  and  travel  expenditures  (International  Travel 
From  The  U.S.  To  Other  Countries,  1976),  the  distribution  of  the 
22.7  million  Americans  who  will  travel  abroad  next  year  will 
appear  highly  segmented.   The  majority,  617o,  of  our  foreign- 
bound  citizens  will  visit  our  northern  neighbor,  Canada. 
Mexico  and  Western  Europe  will  receive  relatively  the  same 
shares  of  American  visitors  with  11%  each. 

In  analyzing  the  expected  travel  expenditures  of  American 
travelers  in  1976,  it  is  noteworthy  to  point  out  that  although 
Canada  will  receive  over  half  of  the  total  U.S.  departures  next 
year,  only  18%  of  the  total  U.S.  travel  dollars  will  be  spent 
there.   As  with  Canadian  visitation  to  the  U.S.,  predominance  of 
auto  transportation  as  well  as  motor-camper  travel  to  Canada  and 
shorter  lengths-of-stay  vis  -a-vis  overseas  trips  provide  some 
explanation. 

For  Mexico,  the  situation  is  somewhat  of  a  reversal;  Mexico, 
although  receiving  only  11%  of  the  U.S.  departures  in  1976, 
is  expected  to  receive  15%  of  the  total  U.S.  travel  expenditures. 
This  is  explained  by  the  relatively  high  use  of  air  transportation 
(32%  of  the  trips)  by  Americans  traveling  to  Mexico  compared  to 
Canada-bound  trips,  higher  inflation  in  Mexico  vis-a-vis  Canada  and 
the  longer  length  of  stays,  on  the  average,  by  Americans  in  Mexico. 

Europe  is  expected  to  receive  a  higher  proportion  of  travel 
expenditures  (estimated  at  18%)  than  of  departures  (estimated 
at  117,)   due  primarily  to  higher  prices  and  the  longer  trip 
durations  for  Americans  traveling  there  in  1976. 


U.S.  Travel  Accounts 

Chart  10   (U.S.  Travel  Receipts/Expenditures  and  Arrivals/ 
Departures,  1964-1976),  represents  the  year-by-year  growth  in 
travel  to  and  from  the  U.S   during  the  1964  to  1976  period. 
The  left  scale  reflects  the  trend  in  arrivals/departures  and  the  right 
scale  reflects  receipts/ expenditures. 

The  gaps  between  the  arrivals  and  departures  lines  and  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  lines  may  be  viewed  as  the  U.S.' 
travel  balances.   As  shown,  both  departures  and  expenditures 
have  exceeded  arrivals  and  receipts  resulting  in  travel 
deficits.   However,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  later   years,  the 
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gap  has  been  narrowing.   Specifically,  the  arrivals/departures 
deficit  has  been  declining  since  1973,  and  the  travel  dollar  deficit 
has  seen  yearly  decreases  since  1972. 

This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  in  1976  (Chart  11,  U.S.  Travel 
Accounts  1973-1976).   Specifically,  between  the  years  1973  to 
1976,  the  balance  with  respect  to  foreign  arrivals/U.S.  citizen 
departures  is  expected  to  decline  over  six  million  or  577>  from 
a  minus  $10.8  million  to  a  deficit  of  only  $4.6  million  in 
1976. 

Similarly,  the  dollar  deficit  is  expected  to  decline  over 
$1  billion  or  377,  between  these  same  years  from  a  $3.2  billion 
deficit  (the  second-highest  ever  recorded)  to  about  a  $2  billion 
deficit  in  1976. 

The  differing  rates  of  decline,  577o  for  people  and  377o  for 
dollars,  are  most  likely  a  function  of  the  increasing  numbers 
of  visitor  arrivals,  the  overall  decline  in  American  citizen 
departures,  and  the  smaller  rate  of  increase  in  spending  by 
these  American  travelers  vis-a-vis  expenditures  by  foreign 
tourists  in  the  U.S. 

1976  Forecasts  for  U.S.  Travel  Accounts  (Slide) 

Looking  at  the  travel  accounts  between  the  U.S.  and  selected 
geographic  regions,  the  relative  importance  of  these  areas  with 
respect  to  America's  travel  balances  are  more  vividly  displayed. 
It  is  expected  that  Americans  traveling  to  Canada  in  1976  will 
outnumber  total  Canadians  visiting  the  U.S.  by  approximately 
2.2  million;  however,  in  the  travel-dollar  accounts  between 
these  two  nations,  it  is  indicated  that  the  U.S.  is  expected  to 
receive  some  $330  million  more  in  spending  by  Canadian  visitors 
than  will  be  spent  by  American  travelers  to  Canada  next  year. 
Such  a  favorable  balance  also  occurred  in  1975,  the  first  surplus 
recorded  with  respect  to  the  U. S. -Canadian  travel  account  in  over 
a  decade.   The  differences  in  expected  per  capita  spending  helps 
provide  the  reason  for  this  surplus:  the  average  Canadian  visiting 
the  U.S.  in  1976  will  likely  spend  $160  while  the  average  American 
citizen  visiting  Canada  is  expected  to  spend  only  $111. 

A  similar  situation  is  also  expected  concerning  travel  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  in  1976.   The  difference  between  the 
volumes  of  Americans  visiting  Mexico  and  Mexicans  visiting  the  U.S. 
in  1976  is  expected  to  be  a  deficit--100 ,000  more  Americans  are 
expected  to  visit  Mexico  than  Mexicans  visiting  the  U.S.   On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  travel -dollar  balance  between  the  two 
countries  will  favor  the  U.S. --a  $350  million  surplus.   Such  a 
positive  balance  was  not  always  evident  in  the  travel  accounts 
between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico;  in  fact,  1975  saw  the  first  such 
surplus  recorded. 
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The  travel  accounts  between  the  U.6.  and  Western  Europe  are 
expected  to  continue  to  reflect  negative  balances  against  the 
U.S.  in  both  passenger  movements  and  travel  dollar  exchanges. 
Travel  to  and  from  South  America  and  Japan,  however,  are- 
expected  to  show  favorable  balances  in  both  travel  categories. 
Japan,  in  particular,  will  provide  the  largest  passenger-volume 
surplus  for  the  U.S.:  if  arrivals  from  Japan  total  900,000  in 
1976  and  American  travel  to  Japan  equals  approximately  280,000, 
the  net  travel  balance  will  be  a  surplus  of  620,000  travelers  for 
the  U.S.   The  travel-dollar  balance  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan  will 
also  represent  this  nation's  largest  single  surplus:  estimated  at 
+$393  million. 

The  final  travel  account  item,  international  transportation  receipt; 
and  expenditures,  is  of  particular  interest.   It  is  important  to 
note  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  U.S.  travel-dollar 
deficit  is  attributable  to  the  U.S.  transportation  (fare)  deficit-- 
that  is,  the  difference  between  the  amount  paid  to  U.S.  carriers  by 
foreign  visitors  to  America  and  the  amount  paid  to  foreign  carriers 
by  U.S.  citizens  traveling  abroad.   In  1973,  the  transportation 
deficit  accounted  for  347o  of  the  total  travel-dollar  deficit; 
by  1976,  this  share  is  expected  to  reach  6570. 

Although  U.S.  citizen  departures  declined  significantly  during 
1974  and  1975,  the  expenditures  of  these  travelers  for  foreign 
transportation  increased  substantially. 

The  reason  for  these  increased  transportation  costs  is  two-fold: 
first,  of  course,  is  the  increased  cost  of  air  fares;  and  secondly, 
is  a  rise  in  the  proportion  of  U.S.  travelers  carried  by  foreign 
airlines. 
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